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“OUR MUSEUM” 


O return to the Museum after nearly four months absence 

and to see it with a fresh eye after visits to many of the 
important museums and collections in France, Italy and Eng- 
land, is exciting enough in itself; but when to this is added the 
fact that many changes were to be carried out in our absence, 
cleaning and recovering of walls and rearrangement of several 
of the galleries, it will be readily understood that our desire 
to see the Museum grew as our leisurely voyage across the 
Atlantic drew to a close. 

As many readers of the Bulletin have possibly not visited the 
Museum since spring it seems worth while to report on my im- 
pressions after these months of absence. 

In the first place, I was impressed with the beautiful setting 
of our building in its own plot of fresh green grass, with the 
touch of color in the flowers on the terraces. Of course one sees 
things to be done as time and means permit, and one wishes 
very much that the authorities at the City Hall could do some- 
thing soon about the park land south of the building. I noted 
with satisfaction the fine new walk along the edge of the Park 
on the Boulevard, and the good beginning in the shrubbery 
planted along its lower edges—all of which shows that Mr. 
Hopkins and his associates are at work on the problem, for 
which we are all duly grateful. 

During the summer the building has been washed outside, 
and the accumulation of years of dirt removed, so that it con- 
forms to the spotless condition inside. The marble walls and 
terraces have been repointed where needed, and everything 
outside looks as well as possible; remarkably well considering 
our local atmospheric conditions. Inside there has also been 
much cleaning of paint, for despite the fact that our air is 
washed, there is still a fine oily residue which defies the air 
washers and has to be removed. The degree of cleanliness main- 
tained is remarkable considering the amount of soot deposited 
daily in the vicinity as shown by recently published reports. 
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During the summer the wall fabrics on Galleries V to XI 
inclusive have been removed, the ceilings and cornices washed, 
and new fabric installed—seven galleries emptied, cleaned, re- 
covered, and rearranged without serious disturbance of exhibits 
—which indicates how busy acting-directors, curators, and the 
superintendent’s department have been. In addition to this, 
Galleries V and XI, at either end of the building, have been 
rebuilt to provide for high side-lighting, and much needed wall 
space underneath the new windows, making two of the best gal- 
leriesin the Museum. Several of the galleries on the north side, 
with painted plaster walls, have been cleaned and repainted, 
and Galleries XIII and XIV entirely rearranged. 

I would like to take you on a brief tour of the galleries, that 
I may call to your attention some of the important things which 
I noted on my return and wish you to enjoy with me. 

Let us commence in the Rotunda. Note the pedestals and 
framed labels on the important bronzes in the corners and 
center. In the Armor Court many new labels have also been 
placed, and additional labels are now being printed for location 
as soon as Mr. Milliken returns. 

In the Garden Court practically every object has a suitable 
printed label, under glass in a wooden holder—with the excep- 
tion of some of the classical objects in the loggia which will be 
labeled soon after Mr. Howard’s return. The only new object 
noted in the Court is a handsome rug hanging from the balcony, 
lent by Salmon P. Halle. 

The walls and ceiling of Gallery I—the Colonial Room—have 
been repainted. Two important canvases have been added to 
the room which are lent anonymously—a fine portrait of Wash- 
ington by Gilbert Stuart and a sketch of Washington’s head by 
Rembrandt Peale. These hang beside our own Washington by 
Joseph Wright, while on the adjoining wall is shown the Wash- 
ington at Princeton by Charles Wilson Peale. Visitors are thus 
given an unusual opportunity to study contemporary portraits 
of our first President by four of the leading artists of his time. 

Gallery II is devoted to the European decorative arts and at- 
tention is called to the many new printed labels, especially to 
those for the porcelains on which the maker’s marks are re- 
produced. This and Gallery III impress the returned traveler 
as very successful installations which are not only beautiful in 
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themselves but express the spirit of the time they represent. 

Gallery III has always seemed to me particularly successful 
in its proportions and lighting and to have great charm. Now 
with the increasing importance of the new accessions, the room 
assumes an added significance and beauty. Notice particularly 
the fine collection of miniature paintings from old books of the 
twelfth to fifteenth centuries, installed during the summer in 
the two center cases, with the group of enamels, ivories (particu- 
larly the large Byzantine ivory box) and majolica—all mate- 
rial of the choicest quality, the beauty of which is enhanced by 
a few small bronzes lent by Samuel Mather. Dominating the 
room stands the Fourteenth Century wooden Madonna and 
Child, acquired for the John Huntington Collection and only 
recently installed. This beautiful and stately figure, with its 
splendidly preserved color, would grace any collection and adds 
dignity to the room and significance to every object in it. 

Gallery IV—the Holden Collection—seems particularly im- 
portant after the hours spent in European museums. One appre- 
ciates more its feeling of spaciousness, and hopes for the time 
when a few more fine examples by the greatest Italian masters 
can be added. Note the charm of the rearranged gallery, with 
the side wings by the window, and the comfortable chairs after 
a XV century design, which are meant to be used and are not 
there for looks alone. (See illustration, page 150). 

Gallery V has been rebuilt to give high side lighting and to 
provide hanging space under the windows. Several more paint- 
ings are thus accommodated and the new arrangement is very 
successful. This is now considered one of our handsomest gal- 
leries by many visitors. Notice the painting by Roelof van Vries 
recently lent by Ralph King. 

Gallery VI has been recovered and rearranged, with the 
English and French paintings formerly shown, the one addition 
being a charming small flower piece by Fantin-Latour lent by 
Ralph King. 

Gallery VII, also recovered, has been hung with a number of 
important French paintings and is worth many a visit. Here are 
no less than three of Monet’s fine studies of the Thames River 
in London, which make an interesting study in comparison 
with the ‘“‘Antibes” by Monet in the Wade Collection. Anony- 
mously lent, like the three Monet’s are canvases by Monticelli, 
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Renoir, Besnard, Manet, Loiseau, and Moret, and a pastel by 
Aman-Jean. 

Gallery VIII in its fresh hangings looks very handsome, and 
includes in addition to the American paintings usually shown, 
the new portrait by Eugene Speicher which was purchased 
from the June Exhibition, for the Hurlburt Collection. There 
are also shown six paintings lent by Mrs. Henry A. Everett, a 
Richards lent by Mrs. John H. Lowman, a Twachtman lent by 
Hoyt L. Warner, and two bronzes lent anonymously. 

Gallery IX is clean and fresh in its new wall covering, and 
was used until September fifteenth to show paintings in the 
permanent collection including a very significant group of water 
colors, and loans from Mrs. Henry A. Everett, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. B. Greene, Salmon P. Halle, and Mrs. A. A. Abbott. How- 
ever, when this Bud/etin reaches our readers, these paintings 
will have been replaced by the collection of modern Japanese 
paintings described by Mr. Sizer on page 162, which remains 
until October fifteenth. 

Gallery X looks very distinguished with an important group 
of drawings described in the July Budletin, forty of which are in 
the permanent collection and thirteen lent by Messrs. M. 
Knoedler and Company, Arthur Ackermann and Son, and Fitz- 
Roy Carrington.These will be replaced shortly by an exhibition 
of Near Eastern textiles. In the center of the room is shown the 
head by Lachaise illustrated on page 167. Note particularly the 
labels on these drawings and also on the Prints in the next room. 

Gallery XI has been rebuilt like Gallery V at the opposite end 
of the building, the special exhibition cabinet having been re- 
moved. This new print room has good light and largely in- 
creased hanging area. The permanent exhibit, showing “Five 
Centuries of the Graphic Arts” is most instructive and inter- 
esting (See June Bulletin). It is made up entirely from our own 
collection and indicates how rapidly this has developed recently. 
In two floor cases are shown a selection of bookplates by the 
late Edwin Davis French, from the Lemperly Collection be- 
longing to Western Reserve University. This Collection was 
described in the Bulletin for November, 1920. A visit should also 
be paid to the Print Study Room on the ground floor to see the 
fine facilities for caring for and handling the rapidly growing 
collection of prints. 
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Gallery XII has not been changed but has been in part re- 
labeled and includes several important recent accessions—in- 
cluding the bronze figure of Parvati recently presented by Mr. 
Wade and described by Mr. Sizer on page 157. 

Galleries XIII and XIV—the Chinese and Japanese rooms— 
have been cleaned, repainted, and entirely rearranged. The lack 
of crowding and the opportunity given each object to count for 
itself, is a relief after the over-crowding noted in the Oriencal 
sections of some of the museums visited abroad. It indicates the 
importance of this collection and revives the hope that friends 
may be found to help us develop this department more rapidly 
in the future. Surely we have made a notable beginning and a 
high standard has been maintained. The opportunities for 
adding really fine objects will be many during the next few 

ears. 

Gallery XV has not been changed during the summer, but it 
closes our series and deserves much study. Small as the Egyp- 
tian collection is, it is recognized as being of fine quality. Note 
especially the more fully descriptive labels. We would like to 
know what you think of them. 

Now that you have completed the circuit of the galleries, do 
you not agree with me that for beauty of building, lack of archi- 
tectural distraction, taste of arrangement, orderliness, and 
quality of exhibits, our home museum compares favorably with 
anything we have seen anywhere on our travels, either in this 
country or abroad? It has one great advantage in its size. 
It is small enough not to weary one in anticipation. The Garden 
Court with its welcome air of relaxation, and its splendid Mc- 
Myler Memorial Organ is something we should be thankful for. 
And the idea of linking music with the other arts is a step in 
advance of others, but one which even in conservative England 
is already being adopted. 

What has been accomplished in “carrying on” during my 
absence is evidence of the excellence of our organization. 
Thanks are due to the four members of the staff who success- 
fully carried the responsibility of acting director, Messrs. How- 
ard, Milliken, Frary and Sizer. Each in turn assumed the ex- 
ecutive duties, while all the curators have used the summer’s 
comparative freedom from interruption to push their work, so 
that we can say that in all departments the detail is practically 
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up to date. Thanks are also very especially due to the Superin- 
tendent and his assistants who have worked most effectively in 
accomplishing all the changes and improvements. 


MUSEUM PERSONALS 


Several members of the Staff have been away this past sum- 
mer on leave of absence, which are certain to prove stimulating 
and helpful in their work. 

Mrs. Whiting and I have had three months in France, Italy 
and England, which were full of inspiration. We met Cleveland 
friends in several places. In Venice we had two days with Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard, Miss Gibson, Mrs. Mills, Miss Horton and 
Miss Malin of our Museum group. Mr. Howard was in charge 
of a Bureau of University Travel party bound for Greece, and 
the three first mentioned went on to Egypt. All have returned 
full of enthusiasm after a splendid trip. 

In Paris we had several busy days with Mr. Milliken, visiting 
the galleries and dealers and seeing many objects of impor- 
tance, some of which we hope may eventually come to Cleve- 
land. Mr. Milliken has since been in Italy and returns in 
October. Mr. and Mrs. Quimby were also seen in Paris where 
they were busy with their studies. 

Mrs. Dunn has been again to the Southwest studying the art 
of the Indians for the benefit of her many young visitors. 

Douglas Moore and his family spent the summer at Peter- 
borough, where Mr. Moore had freedom for composition. He 
has returned full of enthusiasm and ready for the big musical 
program which he and Mr. Quimby have planned for the com- 
ing year. 

The readjustments made necessary by Mr. Pool’s resignation 
have been completed by the appointment of Eleanor R. Sackett 
as Registrar and Isabel Bloomberg as Cashier. Miss Louise 
Burchfield has been appointed assistant in this office. 

Alice Herron has resigned as Secretary of the Educational 
Department to accept a somewhat similar position with The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Marguerite Bloomberg whose sister is already a 
member of the staff. 


FreDeERIc ALLEN Wuitina, Director. 
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A SOUTH INDIAN BRONZE 


All peoples at all times have had, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a sense of order. Order appeals to the mind and is 
peculiarly satisfying. Artists, who have always been interpre- 
ters of life, have recognized this fact and the best of them have 
put order and design into their work. No one now believes that 
the mere copying of nature, no matter how skillful or clever, is 
art. “Art is to be found,” to quote Dr. Denman W. Ross of 
Harvard, ‘“‘somewheres between nature and geometry,” a state- 
ment that one may find hard to believe at first but the longer 
one thinks it over the truer it appears. The late Ernest F. 
Fenollosa in his ““Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art” main- 
tained that “all art is harmonious spacing, under special tech- 
nical conditions that vary.” Cézanne, to use a modern example, 
was most interested in the problems of design, spacing, and 
proportion; so are the best of our contemporary printers and 
advertising designers, though too few of our painters and sculp- 
tors, and all for the most practical reason; it is satisfying to the 
human mind and because of that it pays. 

The study of the proportions of the human body, from an 
arithmetical and geometrical point of view as distinct from the 
anatomical, was a subject that received much time and thought 
from the early Egyptian priests and craftsmen. The Greeks, 
deriving much of their knowledge from Egypt,’ were especially 
interested in the study of proportion and no one has ever sur- 
passed their work in sculpture. We find the great masters of the 
Renaissance working on the same problem, witness Leonardo 
da Vinci or even Diirer, whose copper engraving of ““Adam and 
Eve’ is nothing more than a careful study of human propor- 
tions. The contemporaries of these men in India were doing the 
same thing. Modern artists equipped with scientific anatomy 
pay little or no attention to design, with the inevitable result 
that they and their works will be forgotten. Although one hears 
much nowadays about artists freeing themselves from their 
shackles of tradition and about “self expression” —something 
that the great never trouble about but achieve—tradition has 
never been a barrier to the real artist. 


1 Both the Egyptians and the Greeks were conversant with what is termed by the late Jay 


Hambridge “dynamic symmetry,” or geometric symmetry. What is described here is static or 
arithmetic symmetry. 
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The Indian image makers like all their fellow craftsmen be- 
longed to guilds, the counterparts of the mediaeval guilds of 
Europe. Craftsmanship in all arts was an hereditary vocation, 
a system of appenticeship like that prevalent in Europe before 
the French Revolution. Unlike our modern artists and art 
schools, no one who was not a member of the guild was per- 
mitted to practise and the members were subject to a strict code 
of procedure, both as regards themselves and their work. The 
practices of the craft, perfected from time to time, were pre- 
served and handed down from one generation of craftsmen to 
the next. 

In proportion, the Hindu craftsmen used the face as the unit 
of measure for the human figure, that is the distance from the 
roots of the hair to the chin, or three quarters of the head. This 
unit was called a tala. The tala was subdivided into twelve 
smaller parts, angulas, each of which was divided into innum- 
erable units of still smaller dimensions. Figures of certain male 
gods were usually eight faces high—much as the Greek and 
European practice ” eight heads to the height of a man. A 
female goddess was seven units high, the fifth measurement for 
an infant, et cetera, measurements differing with each deity, 
although the unit, tala, for each was always the measurement 
of the face of that particular image. 

The Museum has recently by great good 
fortune acquired through the generosity of its 
President, J. H. Wade, a fine specimen of 
Indian craftsmanship, a small bronze figure” 
of the chief Hindu goddess, Parvati,*® consort 
of Siva, the Supreme Being. This bronze, 
which was made to be carried in processions, 
dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
and comes from the South Indian or Dravidian 
school. From the accompanying diagram, one 
can see the use of the tala and how the unit 
measurement recurs over and over again. If 
the distance from the base of the headdress, 
which corresponds with the roots of the hair, 
to the chin is measured with a pair of calipers 


2 18 inches, 45.7 cm. high with base. 
3 Parvati is also known as Devi; Sivakami, Siva’s darling; Uma, Light; Durga, the Inacces- 
sible; Kali, Goddess of Death; Gauri, Radiant One and by various other manifestations. 
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and used as the unit (tala) it will be found that the distance 
from the base of the headdress to the top of the feet is exactly 
seven units (sapta tala) and from the top of the headdress to the 
first ring of the lotus base is nine tala. The interesting fact is 
that not only was the height determined by the tala, but the 
placing of prominent features of the image corresponds exactly 
to the unit. For instance, the left hand of the image is one unit 
in length, as are the crocodile earrings on the upper portion of 
the arms and the distance between the two earlobes. One could 
analyze each portion of the image into units, or parts of units.* 
And is all this necessary, one may ask? Egyptian, Greek and 
Renaissance sculptors thought it was, which should be sufficient. 

But the tradition of the guild goes much further than the pre- 
scribing of measurements. Every detail was worked out and 
perfected, the pose, “‘medium sway” (abhanga); the hands, the 
left pendant (lola hasta) and the right in kataka pose (used for 
holding attributes, particularly stems of flowers); the jewelry, 
dress and facial expression (the serene expression of a goddess, 
not individualized, far removed from the world of affairs, like 
the finest Gothic sculpture) are all according to the formulae. 
The bronze is solid, according to tradition and was made by the 
“cire-perdue” process, i. e., the model was made in wax, then 
coated with clay, the clay baked into a hard mould, the wax 
melted and molten bronze poured in to take its place. The lotus 
base is typical of Chinese and Japanese sculpture as well, the 
white lotus springing from the mud and slime being a symbol of 
purity. The expression on the face is quite impersonal as 
mythological subjects represent “racial types rather than indi- 
viduals. For the gods are the dreams of the race, in whom its 
intentions are most perfectly fulfilled.” ° es 


4 Although the units check exactly when measuring the actual bronze with calipers, it should 
be remembered that such will not be the case when measuring from a photograph, as perspective 
must be taken into account. Measurements from a photograph will be found particularly faulty 
at the extremities of the image. 

5 The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon by Ananda Coomaraswamy; The Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and other publications by the same 
author should be consulted. South Indian Bronzes by O. C. Gangloy will be found helpful. 
These and other publications on the same subject may be found in the Museum Library. 
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HEAD OF A WOMAN BY GASTON LACHAISE 


Genius is ageless. Art and experience progress and the gods in 
their good time provide him who can best interpret the spirit of 
his time. Phidias and Michelangelo, Titian and other great 
artists, open new worlds for the observant, worlds that always 
existed, needing only their vision to transmute into finished 
and ordered beauty. 

The creative artist sums up his time and then by some surge 
of genius pushes his craft a step farther, strips the veil from the 
eyes of an unseeing world and too often shocks their sensibilities 
and beliefs. The public is willing to accept unquestioningly for- 
ward steps in science, in literature, in life, yet the tried art of 
the past is its only standard, not as it should be, a criterion, by 
which the newer expression may be judged. In art, as in other 
fields, progress is life and the progressive not the radical holds 
the true key of the future. 

Art to be reckoned with must be of its time, an expression of its 
own milieu, of its own aspiration and dreams. The academic or 
eclectic stopsshort there. Yet greatart has,in addition, the flash of 
genius which raises it above the momentary and gives it a univer- 
sal connotation. It is of its time yet is of all time. It becomes 
timeless and only the works which will last achieve that quality. 

The Museum has recently acquired for the Hinman B. Hurl- 
but Collection a masterly piece of marble sculpture, the Head 
of a Woman by Gaston Lachaise, illustrated on page 167. 
Gaston Lachaise is an American, in the same sense as are many 
who compose our civilization, by naturalization. Born in Paris 
in March 1882, he studied at the Beaux Arts and in 1g05 came 
to America, living for the first seven years in Boston. After that 
he moved to New York where he has since continued his pro- 
fessional career. The Beaux Arts gave him nothing but tech- 
nical equipment and it is America which has given him his 
opportunity. As he himself states “the artist coming from 
Europe immediately perceives that elementary force which 
gives him enthusiasm and expansion. He becomes aware that 
the soil most fertile for the continuity of art is here.” 

Certainly he has found here and expresses in his sculpture 
the vitality of a growing country. It is no expression of an effete 
or sated civilization. It is instead pulsingly vivid and primi- 
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tive. Soundly based on life, it is much more than merely realis- 
tic, as the finest art has always been. The mere recognition of 
facts is not, in itself, art. It may give pleasure and great pleas- 
ure at that, but if life and experience are not heightened, if the 
imagination and the emotions are not liberated, if the sincere 
observer is not stimulated and excited over a period of time, 
then the work lacks that final and greatest excellence. Mere 
technical facility and ability are not all. The stimulus supplies 
the ultimate touch. 

That is what Lachaise gives us in such a work as this “Head 
of a Woman.” He has created a type which is entirely indi- 
vidual and his own. He has breathed the breath of life into a 
solid piece of marble, a piece treated with deep appreciation of 
its cubic contents. Lovingly he has carved its surface so that 
swelling contour runs into swelling contour with beauty and 
dignity. Like the Greek, who painted his statues with gold and 
colors, Lachaise has tinted the hair black and all is done with a 
reserve and impersonality and withal a profound and re- 
strained emotionalism. There is no trace left of the nervous and 
impressionistic handling of Rodin and Bourdelle. It is more 
elemental, more designed than the work of either. 

Lachaise cut this head directly from the marble, so that there 
is a direct association of material and impulse, an impulse com- 
ing from his life’s reactions and his vision of the universal. In 
the artist’s own words he has sought in this piece to express 
“the sensuous, robust, active and refined materialist, with a 
searching, fervent, almost serene and trusting spiritualité.” 

Purely a creation of its time, it will be interesting to see how 
it will hold its place with the more popular realistic sculpture of 
the day. Certainly it takes its place with distinction in the 
Museum collection and exhibits an attitude toward sculpture 
not heretofore represented. As to its lasting value predictions 
can always be made on the proved facts of history but the 
verdict of years alone can give the final verdict. It cannot be 
believed that it will be unfavorable. W. M. M. 


DEATH OF LAWRENCE PARK 


As the Bulletin is on the press we learn with deep regret of 
the death of Lawrence Park, non-resident curator of Early 
American Art. A more extended notice will appear later. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
JAPANESE ART 


Art is the expression of its age. We should not bemoan the fact 
that the present day artists of Japan do not reflect the spint of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century of the then Hermit Em- 
pire, for the truth of the matter is that it is impossible. The 
modernization of Japan since Admiral Perry’s memorable voy- 
age has meant the westernizing of her art. Whether this is for 
good or evil, time alone must tell. Modern Japanese art is not of 
the Ukioye, of the classic Tosa or Kano schools, though, fortu- 
nately, the influence of tradition is strong. 

Almost all of us are familiar with Japanese color woodblock 
prints, paintings and sword guards. The work of contemporary 
artists, in any medium, is almost unknown in this country. The 
Museum has arranged through the Taiheiyo Gakai, The Pacific 
Art Association of Tokio, to exhibit in Gallery IX from Sep- 
tember fifteenth to October fifteenth a representative group of 
the work of modern artists. The exhibition was brought to this 
country for the purpose of aiding artists who had been ruined 
by the recent earthquake. It has been shown in New York, 
Boston, and Washington and is to go to The Art Institute of 
Chicago after leaving Cleveland. T.S. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


It is interesting to note, in the Membership report, the number 
of members who are increasing their contributions to the 
Museum’s support. This is done without expectation of in- 
creased personal returns, but simply as a means of adding to 
the institution’s income, that it may broaden its usefulness to 
the community. 

The aim of our Museum is to function as a vital factor in the 
community life, and the generous response which its members 
make to the invitation to assume higher forms of membership 
is highly gratifying. 

Since the last report published in the July, 1924, Bulletin, the 
following names have been added to the lists: 


FELLOW 
Sherwin, Prudence York, Mrs. Robert H. 


TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW 
Sanders, Mrs. William B. 
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SUSTAINING 
Eaton, J. O. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Chisholm, Andre T. 
Grossman, Isadore 
Gusman, Morris 


Judson, Calvin A. 
Kangesser, Charles L. 
McNutt, Harry F. 
Rehr, Paul A. 

LIFE 


Horvath, M. H. 


Schirmer, William J. 
Taplin, Charles Farrand 
Towell, Patrick J. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Altman, Jacob H. 
Beckerman, Henry A. 
Bishop, George T. 
Burgert, Samuel 
Crowell, Robert H. 
Dittrick, Dr. Howard 
Dunbar, W 


Abbey, Harley E. 
Adams, Florence 
Adams, Walter H. 
Anderson, John 
Arnold, Mrs. John E. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Claire 
Bartsche, Mrs. Glen E. 
Benbow, Burnie L. 
Berger, George 
Bernstein, Gus M. 
Bertram, Mrs. E. 
Berwin, Harriet 

Biele, Edward 
Bielefeldt, Herbert F. 
Bill, Mrs. Florence M. 
Bluem, Clarence F. 
Bohmer, Albert T. 
Boje, William E. 
Bradbury, George E. 
Breyer, Edwin W. 
Breyer, Nellie E. 
Brudno, Ezra 
Brueggeman, Mrs. A. R. 
Bucher, Dr. Walter M. 


Callahan, Mrs. William D. 


Cameron, James L. 
Carroll, James, F., Jr. 
Collister, Mrs. Biela M. 
Croft, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Davis, Howard H. 
Davis, Mrs. Rees H. 
Dickie, James S. 

Dyer, Ceylon B. 
Einstein, Mrs. Milton 


Emsheimer, Mrs. Louis E. 


Felver, Mrs. Howard C. 


Fleming, James N. 
Gehlbach, Edwin H. 
Gill, Mrs. John T. 
Hitchcock, Lawrence 
McHannan, John C. 
Macbeth, Thomas 
Milner, George S. 
Mooney, M. P 


ANNUAL 


Fox, Mrs. Otto 

Frantz, Mrs. Walter A. 
Fravel, Mrs. Neil 
French, Harry C. 
Friedman, Mrs. Maurice D. 
Gibney, Charles H. 
Gibson, Dr. Frank S. 
Goldsmith, Darwin H. 
Greenbaum, Mrs. William 
Groth, Mrs. Carl F 
Guthrie, Mrs. Alfred A. 
Handerson, Philip C. 
Haskell, Mrs. Andrew S. 
Hawley, Robert A. 
Henderson, Duncan G. 
Hill, Dr. Thomas J. 
Hirshstein, Joseph 
Hogen, Frank G. 
Holmberg, Edgar T. 
Housum, Robert 

Hoyt, Alice L. 

Johnson, Mrs. Wendell H. 
Jones, Jessie B. 

Kast, William H. 

Keene, Reverend John F, 
Keller, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Kennedy, Edward T. 
Kennedy, Dr. T. W. 
Krueger, Leo 

Lewis, William D. 

Lillig, F. 

Long, T. J. 

Loventhal, } Mrs. Allison S, 
McBride, Mrs. James S 
McIntyre, Edward L. 
McIntyre, Seward B. 
Mead, Mrs. Ethel 
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Myers, Max 

Pope, L. L. 

Potter, George M. 
Stewart, James W. 
Warner, Franz C. 
Webb, Abbie Z. 
Webb, Mrs. J. W. S 


Mittinger, Mrs. George E. 
Mullen, Emily 

Mylott, James H. 
Oliphant, Mrs. Harry G. 
Payne, Francis M. 
Perdue, Robert H. 
Perrin, Elizabeth 
Preyer, Mrs. Alvin O. 
Ramsay, W 

Riley, Michael A. 
Romann, Otto F 

Russell, Mrs. Albert W. 
Schroeder, Gustav A. 
Sloss, Nathan S. 
Sommer, Edwin G. 
Snow, Mrs. Ralph R. 
Stiles, Charles S. 
Stocking, William A. 
Sullivan, Wayland K. 
Sutton, Clarence W. 
Swan, George W. 

Tacl, ‘Louis 
Templeton, Cora M. 
Tripp, B. Ashburton 
Tripp, Raymond B. 
Uhl, Mrs. Louis F. 
Varga, H. E. 

Vayano, Nino 

Walker, Mrs. Robert I. 
Walton, George 

Weil, Mrs. Sidney L. 
Weinberg, Miriam F. 
Westman, Leroy A. 
Whiting, George A. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Stanley C. 
Wolcott, Rose 


iy 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


EDUCATIONAL 

3 drawings, by Adolph Menzel, German, Anonymous, 

2 lace collars, Cluny, Mrs. W. H. Gartock. 

1 painting, by Walt Scott, and 1 by Edwin G. Sommer, American, Frep- 
ERIC S. PorTER. 

10 figurines, Tanagra, Greek, and bronze head of Eros, modern reproduc- 
tion of Roman copy, Purcuase. 
IVORY 
Casket, roth-11th century, Byzantine, J. H. Wave, Joun L. Severance, 
Wo. G. Martuer and F. F, Prentiss. 
PAINTINGS 

1 by Frank N. Wilcox, American, LEonarpD C. Hanna, Jr. 

1 by William J. Eastman, American, THe CLEVELAND ArT ASSOCIATION. 

2 miniatures, 16th century, Persian, J. H. Wave. 

POTTERY 
1 plate, 13th century, Su/tanbad, J. H. Wave. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

8 drawings and 1 woodblock, by Charles Keene, English; and 1 etching, 
by Hans Burgkmair, German, THe P. ALLEN CoLLection. 

3 drawings and 2 etchings, by Henry G. Keller, American, THe Artist. 

25 engravings, by Jacques Rigaud, French, Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE. 

§ reproductive engravings, Mrs. Ratpu SItver. 

1 book of 116 engravings, by Hogarth, English, Mrs. Meap REDHEAD. 

I engraving, by Dusart, 1 by Wierix, and 15 etchings, by van Ostade, 
Dutch; 1 etching, by Blake, and 1 by Geddes, English; 8 engravings, by 
Matsys, Flemish; 12 engravings, by Delauney, 1 etching, by Matisse, 
1 lithograph, by Forain, and 1 woodcut, by Lepére, French; 1 engraving, 
by Master S, 1 by Virgil Solis, and 2 by Hans S. Beham, German; and 1 
etching, by Hollar, Bohemian, Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr. 

2 etchings and 1 cancelled plate, by Carl J. Nordell, American, THE Artist. 

4 etchings, by S. Chatwood Burton, American, THE ARTIST. 

1 etching, by Frank N. Wilcox, American, THe Artist ror THE Mrs. 
STEVENSON Burke COLLECTION. 

1 lithograph, by George O. Hart, American, THE ArtIsT. 

lithograph, by Emil Orlik, German, B. P. Bourtanp. 
1 lithograph, by Emil Orlik, German, THEopore Sizer. 
SCULPTURE 
1 bronze statue, 14th-15th century, Indian, J. H. Wave. 
SILVER 
1 pitcher, by Joseph Shoemaker, 1875, American, J. H. Wave. 
TEXTILES 
1 fragment of blouse, Hardanger, Norwegian, Mrs. E. H. WEIDEMAN. 
1 fragment of brocade, middle of 18th century, English, Mrs. Frank 
Hemincway. 
fragment of textile, 16th century, Turkish; 2 fragments of brocade, 
16th-17th century, Persian, J. H. Wave. 
1 beaded bag, made by Mary Ragan McLeish, about 1835-1840, Mrs. 
W. R. Dunsar. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 3 
ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
ENAMEL 
1 chasse, 13th century, French, SamueL MaTHeER. q 
MISCELLANEOUS 
24 items: arrow heads, beads, earrings, and spinning whorls, Mexican, 
ANONYMOUS. 
PAINTINGS 
1 by Eugene Speicher, American, THe Hinman B. Hurtsut Cottec- 
TION. 


1 by Rembrandt Peale, 1 by Whistler, 2 by Wyant, 1 by Sargent, 1 by 
Stuart, American; 1 by Maes, 1 by Aman-Jean, 1 by Besnard, 2 by Le 
Sidaner, 1 by Loiseau, 2 by Manet, 3 by Monet, 1 by Moret, 1 by 
Monticelli, 1 by Pater, 1 by Raffaeli, 1 by Renoir, French; and 1 by 
Weissenbruch, German, ANONYMOUS. 

1 by van Vries, Dutch; 1 by Fantin-Latour, French, Rate Kine. 

3 miniatures, East Indian, CLirron G. NEWELL. 

POTTERY 
1 jar, Han Dynasty, Chinese, S. H. Mort. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

1 engraving, by Hopper, 1 by van Staren and 64 etchings, by Rembrandt, 
Dutch; 2 etchings, by Besnard, French; and 3 woodcuts, by Wolgemut, 
German, Ratpu Kine. 

SCULPTURE 

1 marble head, by Gaston Lachaise, American, THe Hinman B. Hurusutr 

2 bronze statues, 16th-17th century, Jtalian, SamuEL MATHER. 

1 lacquer statue of a Bodhisattva, Chinese, C. T. Loo. 

1 bronze statue, by Paul Troubetzkoy, 1 by E. C. Potter, 1 by Gertrude 
Whitney, and 1 by Robert Aitken, American, Ratpu Kine. 

TEXTILES 
1 rug, Mongolian, Samuet P. HALte. 


Special Exhibition of Samplers, by various artists, various owners. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books Source 

Wilbour Library Catalogue. Brooklyn Museum. : 
Catalogue of the Gray Collection of Engravings. Fogg Art Museum. 
Dayot. The Salon of 1890. Harold N. Fowler. 
The Faed Gallery; The Rime of the Ancient 

Mariner, illustrated by Gustave Doré. Mrs. I. N. Himes. 
Buschor. Greek Vase Painting. Hermon A. Kelley. L 
Selivanova. The World of Roerich. N. L. Lewis. ; 
The Goda Collection of Japanese Sword Fittings. Metropolitan Museum of 

Art. 

J. Pierpont Morgan Collection of Drawings. 4 The Pierpont Morgan 

vols. Library. q 
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Church. 


October, 1924 
3- 8.15 p.m. 


Gallery X. 
Gallery IX. 


6. 3.10 p.m. 


Io. 8.15 p.m. 
13. 3-10 p.m. 


15. 8.15 p.m. 
17. 8.15 p.m. 


18. 2.00 p.m. 
20. 3.10 p.m. 


24. 8.15 p.m. 
25. 2.00 p.m. 
27. 
29. 8.15 p.m. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE 


Rivers. Greuze and his models; St. Agnes 


Mrs. Frank J. Pool. 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of Paintings, Draw- 


ings and Etchings by Frank Brangwyn. D. Croal Thomson. 
Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 

Beatty. The Modern Art Movement. John W. Beatty. 
10 photographs of Cambodian art. George Groslier. 
1 photograph. Hillyer Art Gallery. 
Spain. Society of Arts and Crafts. Henry P. Macomber. 
43 photographs, 2 pamphlets. Mrs. B. L, Millikin. 
Park. Joseph Blackburn, Portrait Painter. Lawrence Park. 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


The Great Antithesis: Ghiberti and Donatello, by Dr. H. H. 
Powers, President of the Bureau of University Travel, 
Boston. 

First lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Athens in the Age of Phidias, by Mr. Howard. 

Second lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 

Songs of Johannes Brahms. Lecture by Mr. Surette. Illus- 
trated by Lila Robeson. 

For Young People. A Trip to Mexico by Ida M. Edgerton. 

Third lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Home Building, by Mr. Bailey. 

Musical Afternoon for Young People. Mr. Moore. 

Fourth lecture in the course on The Appreciation of Art, by 
Mr. Bailey. 

Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Wednesday 4:30 P. M. Informal Organ Recitals. 


(Beginning October 8) 


Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children 


(Beginning October 18). 
EXHIBITIONS 


Drawings. 


Contemporary Japanese Art (ending October 15). 
Portraiture in various Graphic Processes (Beginning Octo- 


ber 15). 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


HEAD OF A WOMAN 
By Gaston Lachaise 
The Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection, 1924 
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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ten issues yearly $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 
(Copyright 1924 by The Cleveland Museum of Art) 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
John H. Hord D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King William B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
WilliamG. Mather J. H Wade 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W.G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Myron T. Herrick 
Charles F. Brush Guerdon S. Holden 
E. S. Burke, Jr. William R. Huntington 
Ralph M. Coe Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Edward B. Greene Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
E. L. Whittemore 
STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Acting Curator of Painting,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Early American Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant in Print Dept., Phoebe W. Cutler 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 


Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard. Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 


Curator of Musical Arts, Douglas Moore 
Assistant, Arthur W. Quimby 


Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 


$500,000 


100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 5° 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to Io p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to ¢ daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 

The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservaticns 
hefore noon. 
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